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Alcoholics Not ‘Skid-Row’ 


Records of outpatient clinics show a new group of 
alcoholics who are not ‘common drunks" from ‘‘skid row” 


destined to end in jail. 


alcoholics, “perhaps 


> A NEW group of 
I 1 the entire 


the most element 1 


significant 


lcoholic population,” is coming to light 


through the g 


treatment ol 


rowing outpatient clinics for 
alcoholism. 
about 


ind medical 


Previous lay opinion 
alcoholics is being proved wrong by the 
records of tl clinics, Drs. Robert Straus 
nd Selden D. Bacon of the Yale Center 
of Alcohol Studies report in the QuaRTERLY 
JoURNAL oF Strupies oN ALcoHoL (June). 

Alcohol: re not all “common drunks” 
fro skid destined to end in_ the 
tails or ment pitals, the Yale scientists 
find. In a study of over 2,000 men patients 
at nine outpatient alcoholism clinics, they 
found the following facts: 

1. Over halt irried and living with 
their wi The percentage who had never 
married no greater than normal expectancy 
Three out of four living in an established 
household, nine out of 10 at least two-vear 
residents of tl same town 

?, More than 80 under 50 years, a 
fourth under 35 
GENERAL SCIENCE 


3. Nearly two-thirds gainfully employed. 
Over half with steady employment on the 
same job for at least three years, 25°, for 
10 years. At least seven out of 10 
involving skills or 


at least 
holding 
responsibility. 
4. A fifth of the patients came to clinics 
another fifth at 
relatives, 12 


jobs special 


on their own initiative, 
suggestion of friends or 
through Alcoholics Anonymous and 12 

through the courts. Only two per cent re 
ferred by employers. 

Cure figures are not given, but clinic 
staff members estimate that 40° to 60°, of 
the patients who keep in contact with the 
clinics “have been measurably helped in 
respect to their alcoholism as well as in 
their underlying problems of adjustment.” 
this segment of the alcoholic 
population has not deteriorated to 
skid row,” and because of the investment 
in those holding skill and 
responsibility, the Yale scientists point out, 
public outpatient clinics which rehabilitate 
alcoholics are playing an important role. 
1951 


Because 
vet 


positions ot 
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Survey Science Manpower 


> SEVERAL STUDIES to determine where 


the nation stands on one of its most 


] 


precious ina resources 


under 


scarce defense 


scientific manpower—will shortly be 


taken by the 


Right now, 


chemists and 


government 


future needs for physicists, 


engineers to develop new 
weapons and equipment and to keep up 
the civilian economy are not known. Wide 
discrepancies appear in the various estimates, 
although most officials are agreed that the 
faced 


ahe id 


lation with a serious shortage in 


the 


years 


Future needs for 


engineers, for instance, 
30.000 and 85.000 
helds 


the informed guesses are just as varied 


are estimated as between 


new graduates each year. In other 


The Manpower Division of Charles E. 
Wilson’s Ofhce ot Defense Mobilization 
will shortly set up a task force to bring 
some order out of this statistical chaos. A 
five-man group representing the Defense 
Department, the Labor Department, the 
National Research Council and other in 
terested parties will establish a master plan 
for getting the required information. Once 


this plan 1§ devised, probably by the end 


of July, defense planners will have a chance 
to know just how short the scientific man 
power shortage will be in future years. 
Another study, which will mesh into 
this one, will be conducted by the National 
Research Council’s Office of Scientific Per 
sonnel for the new National Science 
Foundation. This will be an annual in- 
ventory of young men and women in train 
ing in the nation’s colleges and graduate 
the 


schools in Various sciences. 


With the the 
know what scientific manpower needs are 
from the 


two studies nation will 


and what is schools to 


fill 


coming 
needs. 
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18,000,000 Civil Defense 
Pamphlets on First Aid 


> THE FEDERAL Civil Defense Adminis 
tration has published 6.000 DOO copies ot a 
booklet telling untrained first-aiders what 
A-bomb 


not to do to persons injured in 
attacks. 


Simultaneously, the FCDA published a 
four-page brochure describing the 
tial requirements for a home first-aid kit. 
Twelve million copies of this brochure 
were printed. Also this brochure makes 
up the four middle pages of “Emergency 


essen 


Action to Save Lives,” the “what not to 
do” booklet. 
The “what not to do” booklet tells un 


trained persons to leave the injured alone, 
unless they are in danger of further injury 
or death from falling buildings, debris, fire 
or flood. 

FCDA and the American Red Cross hope 
there will be enough trained first-aid per 
sonnel around to take care of A-bomb vic 
tims. The Red Cross has said that more 
than 10,000,000 first-aiders are wanted. 

The four-page first-aid kit brochure 
recommends the simplest essentials, such as 
old towels to be used for bandages, salt and 
soda. Most of the kit’s equipment, it is 
believed, can already be found in the aver 
age home. None of the pamphlets bears the 
FCDA name, rather a space has been left 
for the names of state civil defense organi 
zations and the 12,000,000 are being dis 
tributed to the states. 

The 6,000,000 “Emergency Action § to 
Save Lives” pamphlets, however, bear the 


FCDA label. 
Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 


TECHNOLOGY 
Anti-Bacterial Cement 
Effective in 9-Year Test 


> A CEMENT treatment that checks th 
growth of fungus on th 
floors and gym 
nasiums, locker and shower rooms, restau 
rant kitchens and chemical plants is re 
ported to be satisfactory after nine years 
of testing. 

Dr. William J. Knapp of the University 
of California at Los Angeles helped Dr 
Charles R. Amberg develop the anti-bac 
terial cement at the New York State Col 
lege of Ceramics at Alfred, N. Y. Anti 
bacterial cement carries seven-tenths of one 
per cent pentachlorophenol, a fungicide 
sometimes used to preserve railroad ties and 


bacteria and 


walls of dairies, school 


telephone poles. 
A dairy floor laid in 1942 is sull prov 
ing highly anti-bacterial, says Dr. Knapp. 


Tests have shown that the new cement 
held from 54 to Y6 less bacteria than 
ordinary cement. 


Scrubbed and washed with strong soaps, 
the anti-bacterial qualities of the cement 


actually increased. This is because the ba 


teria inhibiting agent is less soluble in 
water than cement itself. 
However, the anti-bacterial cement h 


no effect on normal human skin. A pat 
of the cement was taped to a man’s arn 
for 52 hours without results of any kin 
The skins of guinea pigs showed no re 
action after being rubbed with the ceme! 
a day for two weeks. 


times a 
Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
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LIGHTNING BRIGHTENS SKY—The entire sky is temporarily bright- 
ened by a flash of lightning. The long white line in this photograph represents 
the sky brightness facing away from the flash, the tall pips show the change 


in brightness with each discharge. These changes occurred in 1.10 of a 


second. 


ASTRONOMY 


Whole Sky Brightened 


Lightning flashes illuminate entire sky, not just part 


during study of twinkling. 


> A FLASH of lightning not only illumi 
nates the part of the sky in which it oc 
curs, but temporarily brightens the entre 
sky many times. 

Such brightening of the sky away from 
1 flash recorded by A. A. 
Hoag of the U. 
elative brightness of each discharge and 


has just been 


its duration is clearly registered. 


The 
photomultiplier, 
This is probably the first time that a de 
type to study 


changes were caught by a 


a sensitive light receiver. 


light 


vice of this has been used 


ightning. 
Che lightning occurred quite opportunely 
when Mr. Hoag was trying to measure the 


sky. 


a large card 


wer-all twinkling of a part of the 


His equipment was simple 
with a hole in one end and in 


ard box 


other a photomultiplier which converts 


into electrical impulses. These 


the 


light 


pulses caused “pips” on attached 
) illoscope screen. A continuously moving 
him camera permanently recorded the pips. 

The 
With 


r} 


instrument the south. 
sull 


inderstorm appeared in the northwest. 


was 


facing 


the sky nine tenths clear, a 


Thus the instrument caught not the light 


but the brightness of the sky 
scattering of the light from the 


g itself, 
e to the 


ightning. 


S. Naval Observatory. The 


rin which they occur. Photomultiplier caught the light changes 


Looking like a futuristic 
of a city skyline at night when all lights 
are ablaze, each lightning discharge shows 
a tall, many-storied building. Thx 
‘building” is governed by 


representation 


up as 
height of the 
the intensity of the discharge. 
Blurring caused single up and down 
lines on the screen to be spread out and 
gives apparent width to the “buildings.” 
Thus the equipment proved an excellent 
means of the time between in 


dividual discharges and their relative inten 


measuring 


sities. 
light disappeared 
a thousandth of a sec 


Usually the intense 
from the sky within 
ond. 


30 times 


Sut light from one discharge lasted 
long, the “build, 
ing” into a steeply pitched roof. 


this turning 


‘Equipment of this type might be useful 
in monitoring a thunderstorm,” Mr. 


pointed out. “It 
Hashes in the storm.” 


Hoag 
would record all lightning 


the 
individual 


Unfortunately, photomultiplier does 
not Mi 


Hoag said. If two flashes occur simultane 


separate out flashes, 


will show a single great increas 


sky. Perhaps a rotat 


ously, it 
in brightness in the 
ing camera, frequently used in study of 
along with it to 


give al 


lightning, should be used 
the flashes 


complete picture of the lightning. 


record themselves and 
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PHYSICS 

Something in it 

Despite Title: Vacuum 

> THERE IS something in the latest sci 


entific journal, Vacuum, despite its name. 


This new British publication, to be issued 
quarterly, contains information on high 
Vacuum techniques and processes which 


have become of greater importance in sci 
ence and industry in the past three decades. 
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MEDICINE 
Treat Arthritis Successfully 
With Postpartum Plasma 


> ARTHRITIS CAN be successfully treated, 
ACTH 
not effective, by use of fluids recovered 
after childbirth, known as _ postpartum 
plasma, Dr. Louis W. Granirer of Jamaica, 
N. ¥ reports in the JOURNAL OF THI 
AMERICAN Mepicat Association (July 14). 


even in cases where cortisone and 


are 


Although the treatments are administered 
only once a week, the pooled postpartum 
plasma is reported to have produced a 
gradual and sustained remission in 13 out 
of 15 patients treated during the past three 
failed 


a short course of therapy 


years, While the two patients who 


to re spond had 


ot only six treatments. 


Patients who were unable to close thei 


hands due to crippling rheumatism and 


swelling joints were able to clinch their 
fists after treatments. 
They gained weight, felt better, lost 


chemical abnormalities in their blood, had 
no serum effects and experienced no side 
with ACTH and 


effects as in treatments 


cortisone. 
Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 


ICHTHYOLOGY 
Little Fish Survive 
1,000 Lb. /Sq. In. Pressure 


> SHALLOW-WATER trout 


and salmon are indestructible in the crush 


fingerling 


ing pressures of the sea, 2,000 feet below the 


surface where a man—even in a diving 
suit—cannot live. 
The experiments that established this 


fact were conducted by Andreas Rechnitzer 
wanted to the reaction of 
young fish to high hydrostatic pressures. 


\V ho observ = 
The small, frail-looking fish showed no 
apparent damage after being in water in 
pressures up to 1,000 pounds per square 
inch, the equivalent of water approximately 
two-fifths of a mile deep. 
the de 
survive 


Origin of the was 
know if 


rapid descents from high levels necessitated 


experiments 


sire to small fish could 


by devices proposed by engineers to allow 


passage of fingerlings down dammed 


streams. 
Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
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1951 


Science News Letter for July 2/ 


Fewer Borers in Corn 


“Very light infestation” by dread corn borers fore- 
cast for year's first batch of worms, though late summer 


attacks could be heavy. 





> HOUSEWIVES AS well as tarmers and 
inners can breathe a sigh of relief. The 
vill pr hind ft r of the dread corn 
I tins ip ir corn thi \ I 
\ hopetul forecast ol very light in 
tation orn borers was made by 
{ S. Dep it of Agriculture ofhcials 
t SCIEN » i Thev based their esti 
n y reports turned into th 
sureau | l ology ind Plant Quart in 
in luring fi ind July 
It as. he r. still to earlv to tell d 
hint ( lat summer! ittack Trot 
is pe | u entomologist Kennet! 
Haynes stated Proper we ither condition 
i\ | feast table for this y 
cond croft | orms, even though th 
first tcl far pre ed ligl 
A be f ks are required for th 
orn orer t ol to maturity an lay its 
ggs. [1] itch into the young larva 
Il orn tl I or into tl stem, the 
talk or dl ir of corn, producing twi 
inal « n ol roods of the injurious in 
cts during a single growing ison 
to beat the corn borer 
tack ’ y thorough clean-up of the 
rop residu spraying or dusting plants 
ith DDT, the deadly parathion or other 
prescribed insecticides, and planting bovet 
I istant rm 
The European corn borer was first dis 
ered in this country near Boston 40 years 
go. Since that time, it has slowly chewed 
it 1 { d and is sull spreading 
i" way into 17 previously un 
cked count in seven states during 
rmyil 
ARCHITECTURE 
What type of design can be used to save cost 
mn building construction? p 40 
BOTANY 
What are honey mushrooms? p. 44 
HORTICULTURE 
What are wa'ermelon “hammocks?” p. 42 


MEDICINE 
What 


Warsaw? 


is being tested against TB in 


chemical 


p. 38 


Against what childhood disease is terramycin 
effective? p. 39 
Photographs: Cover, Dan Frankforter; p. 35, U 
U. S. Air Force; p. 42, 





Question Box 


S. Naval Observatory; p 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Cash value of the crops it destroyed last 
nearly $85,000,000, compared to $350, 


yvcal 
000,000 in 1949. Department officials are 
hoping the damage will be even lighter 
this year 
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AERONAUTICS 


Turbo-Compound Engines 
Power New Flying Boat 
> A NOTABLE f 


Marlin flying | 
hirst fying test, 


of the new Martin 
| 


woat, Which recently made its 


iture 
is the reciprocating engine 
turbine combination with which it 1s pow 
for takeofl 


fuel 


ered This gives great power 


from rough water and extrem econ 
ing« flights 

s built by Wright Aeronau 
W oodridge, N. J., 


the only compound aircraft 


ny for its long-1 


The engin 
tical Corporation, and 1s 
clat ed to be 


engine now in production. It is a combina 


tion of a standard 1I8-cylinder Cyclone 
engine and three small turbines. 

These turbines are driven by the exhaust 
gas of the Cyclone. They generate approxi-_ 
mately SOO horsepower by themselves but 
do not require the use of additional fuel 
vy the engine. This means a total of about 
1) more power with no additional fuel 
consumption, and relatively little addition 


m size of weight to the powel plant. 


boat in which the engin 
product of th: Glenn L. Martin 
Md., 
is designed as an 
submarine weapon. Ofhicially it is the Marun 
P5M-I Marlin. It is a 


The new flying 
Is In use, a 


Company, Baltimore, ind built for 


he U. S. Navy, 


anu 


huge, gull-winged 





OPHTHALMOLOGY 

How was it shown that a pilot with only one 
eye can safely land a plane? p. 39 
PSYCHOLOGY 


What mov 
of leaflets on Seattle? p. 41 


well be the reason for a shower 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

What percentage of births in the U. S. are as 
sisted by doctors? p. 41 
TECHNOLOGY 


What 
oil production? p. 40 


chemical from beef tallow is helping 


37, Ezra Stoller; p. 39, 








seaplane, powered by two of the Wright 
turbo-compound engines, each developing 
3,250 horsepower. Its wingspan is 118 feet. 
Its length is approximately 90 feet. 
Another notable feature of this new sea 
plane is its long so-called afterbody, the 
keel and the lower part of the hull being 
from near the nose to the 


under water 


sternpost. This afterbody makes for better | 


landings and takeoffs in rough water. 
Maneuvers in the water are aided by a pair 
of hydroflaps, underwater rudders on each 
of the hull near the tail. 


Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
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ScIENCE 


For Science Understanding 


For the youth of America, a great national quest for 
knowledge in the sciences is needed. The existing ground- 


work presents an opportunity. 


{ statement by ti Director of Sectence 
Service: 


> AMERICA today needs a great national 


quest for knowledge and understanding 
of the sciences. Already a million and more 
boys and girls in the high schools of 
\merica are eager to do things in science, 


and many of them are doing so now. Al 
most as many more adults, people who may 
not have had a chance to study the sciences 
in college, would find satisfaction, inspira 
tion and personal development in science as 


mn avocation. 


The benefits to America and to the 
that would result trot in accelerated 
elopment of this science program would 

most effecuve and gratifying 

America needs sucl great quest f 
knowledge and science understanding. Op 
erating in the schools it would kindle th 
sparks of interest and genius latent in our 
vouth. Extending into our communities as 


opportunity for 


il person il 


hobby and educationa 


dults it wall bring gre satst 


on and explain the fundamentals of Amet 


ican material and spiritual development. 
For the future of America—tor peaceful 

living, for industrial progress, for a suc 

cessful democracy, for a strong and pre 


pared nation—this quest for science undet 


standing must be accomplished 


The toundations of this great movement 
have been built in the youth activities of 
ScreENcE Service's Science Clubs of America 
There are about 10,000 afhliated clubs in 

erv stat ind almost every county, cit 
nd town of the land. A third of a million 
members are on the rolls of these clubs. 

State science academies, colleges, teacher 
issociations, museums, newspapers, and 
other organizations are cooperating. In 32 
of the 48 states, there are statewide move 
ments as a part of the Science Clubs of 
America development. In some of — the 
larger states ther ire regional organiza 
vuons as well. 

The National Science Talent Search for 
the Westinghouse Science Scholarships is 


This is a nationwide 
coal 
i 


i SCHOO! 


ith vear 
the hig 
likely to be creative 


now in its 


selection of seniors who 


ire most scientists of 


the future. The selections are made through 
t vigorous competition based upon results 
of science aptitude examinations, recom 
mendations, evaluations and science project 
reports. In all, 3,000 boys and girls have 
been picked tor honors, and the National 
Science Talent Search has been extended 
into the states through the utlization by 


State committees of the entnes tor further 


honors. 


The Science Talent Search has pioneered 
the recogntion by the educational and sci 
entihc world that those with talent can be 


picked successfully at the high school level 

Phe 
in science fairs and congresses held as part 
about 40 


work of science clubs 1s culminated 


ot the science movement in 
localities. Science fairs attracting up to 
1,500 entries in some cases are held an 
nually. Newspapers and educational insti 
tutions cooperate in sending winners from 
these affairs to the National Science Fair, 
the second of hich was held in St. Louts 
nM .) 

I grass-roots sclenc . 
ing 1s vp group 1n ig! 
school 1 S( wn ug city. Sc 
is [ OV S | S study 

v and girl ng tu \) } 
\ teacher ho likes scien S , 
teaching vout is tl sponsor During 
noon hours, in class tr tter sc 
Saturdays, t science cl \“\ 

n their projects—investigations ing 





degrees of difhiculty, originality and impor 


tance. The whole range of human interest 
and science is spanned—everything from 
istronomy to zoology—inventions, aids to 


health for the 
study of 


neighbors, insect collections, 


rocks, mechanical 


building — of 


models, raising of animals, weather ob 


servations, food tests, chemical experiments, 


ind thousands of other projects. 


Some of these are scientists of tomorrow 


ind all are the citizens of tomorrow who 


will use and understand science. 


This great structure of science for youth 
1 our senior and junior public 


primarily i 


high schools and in our private and pa 
rochial secondary schools has been built 
in the vears since Pearl Harbor. (In 


1941 there were only 700 clubs nationally 
The network of clubs 


has been organized and each club has been 


organized. ) national 


supplied free with basic materials for fruit 


ful activitv. This is a minimum activity, 
nevertheless 
Now there shoul servic 
S \ t scicenust | at d 1 
gt 1 e keenly tl 
imp inc t cts ¢ ity d t 
philosophy ot sciences 
(ft gu 1 [ rtan t I youtn I 
t woul elopment and stimu 
tl t adult ind avocational 1 
teres } ien \ rtain number of tl 
IDS 1 scien Clubs \ rica do Nia 
dult ( ip 


SYNTHETIC CORTISONE—From the Mexican roots, “cabeza de negra” 
—meaning “black head”—carried on this boy’s shoulder, come the substances 
used in the synthesis of cortisone. (See SNL, July 14.) 








Participation of adults in science ictivi 


ties could be developed so that numer illy 


it would be just as large, perhaps even 
larger, than the participation of youth 1n 
such activi \ study made in Philadel 
phia_ son ago showed that there 
were as many amateurs of adult age as ther: 
vere science club members 

Scrence Service is the national educational 
ind scientihc institution, not for profit, 
vith trustees nominated by the National 
Academy of Sciences, the National Research 
Counal and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the journal 
istic profession and the | W. Scripps 


Estate. In operation since 1921, it is equipped 


by years of experience, staff, physical plant 
ind contacts with the educational and sci 
entific work to undertake the conte 
plated essential educational service t ) 


performed 


The popularization of science an 


| } 


derstanding by t people is the 


object 


of Science Service. Thirty years ago when 

began, science was not considered news 
by newspapers. We created science report 
ing as an accepted part of the American 


scem W va several hundred 


news 


papers reaching many millions of readers 


I 
ith Science Service news n featur 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


ScieNcE News Letrrer July 21, 1951 
articles. We pioneered in science on the 
radio. Our personal subscription services 
are important. Our weekly Science News 
LeTreR magazine has a significant circula 
tion THINGS OF SciENCE ts a unique 
monthly service. CHEMISTRY magazine CoV 
ers an important held. We are a national 


center for information 
Phe 


y SCIENCE 


scicnce 
youth movement developed 
financed 


science 


Service has_ been 
modestly out of the limited resources avail 
able through income from our non-profit 
wctivities, largely publications, supplemented 
limited original EF. 


W. Scripps endowment 


va income from. the 


The opportunities for investment in the 


science of the future now far outrun the 
resources available. We are proud of what 
has been accomplished Our service to the 
science clubs can not be placed on a self 
upporting basis, as some of our other 
pioneering science popularization — efforts 
have been. We feel justified in suggesting 
that financial aid be given our activities, 
particular those in the science club field, 
in order that the urgent opportunities be 
realized. We shall discuss gladly in detail 


possibilities 


Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 


Aerosol Process for BW 


Enemy biological warfare agents could spread 


death easier by making use of aerosol process, familiar 


in method for killing mosquitoes. 


> ENEMY BIOLOGICAI Warlare agents 
have a much simpler problem in spreading 


the “aerosol” 


W ho 


death if they make use of 
process familiar to 
to kill mosquitoes or make whipped cream 
By spraying disease agents through the 
air—which is what the aerosol process 


does—they can leave out some of the steps 


thousands use it 


to infection usually necessary in natural 
disease. 

Drs. S. Edward Sulkin and Robert M. 
Pike of the Southwestern Medical School 


of the University of Texas found that labo 
ratory-acquired not always 
follow the 


infections do 


t 


pathways of transmission estab 


lished for the naturally occurring diseas 
Yellow fever, they pointed out, developed 
in laboratory workers in the absence of 


venere al clise ise, 


mosquitoes to carry it. A 


lymphogranuloma venereum, developed 


without the usual contact betwe nh person 

The two scientists attributed this to th 
release in the laboratory of agents prop 
erly dispersed in the environment Phi 
means that the agents were thrown out 
into the air of the laboratory in a fashion 
such as 18 done Dy in aerosol bon , Of 
might be done fri enemy plan 


More than 70 different disease-producing 
agents were involved in the study done 
by the two scientists for the government's 
National Institutes of Health. Bacteria, 


] 


viruses, fungi, rickettsiae and protozoa were 
represented. 

They concluded that “these examples 
should be of interest to those concerned 
with protection against biological warfare 
they suggest that even in the 
absence of some of the links in the usual 


chain of transmission a given agent might 


beca use 


} 


be a potential danger if properly dispersed 
in the environment.” 
Their conclusions appear in the journal, 
Science (July 12 
Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
MEDICINE 


New Chemical Tested 
Against TB in Warsaw 


chemical for u 


> HOPE OF a n e in 
treating tuberculosis is reported from Wat 
iw Where a scienuhe team 1s beginning 
test upon human patients 

The new chemical is called T 28. It is 
eported in a communication to the British 


journal, Nature (July 7), as a substance 
active against tuberculosis in the test tube 
and in guinea pigs, with low toxicity. 
Chemically the product was prepared by 
the action of sodium hydrogen sulfite on 
5-nitroso-8-hydroxyquinoline. 

In the guinea pigs infected with tuber 
culosis, T 28 was not as effective as strepto 
which is being used widely in 
treating kinds of tuberculosis. It is 
nevertheless being tested clinically. 


Urbanski, 


mycin, 
some 


The investigators were Drs. T. 
S. Slopek, and J. Venulet. 
Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Light Helps Hatching 
Of Damaging Mite 


> LIGHT PLAYS an part in 
the hatching of the fruit tree red spider, 
a mite that does extensive damage to com 
mon fruit trees in Europe, the United States 
and Canada. 

This eight-legged 
same family as spiders and is therefore not 
a true insect. The mite’s damage is not 
inflicted upon the fruit, but its 
sucker-mouth the fruit tree leaves of 
sap, thus weakening the tree and making 
the leaf a less efhecient factory for chang 
ing sunlight into energy. 


important 


pest belongs to the 


directly 


robs 


Although only about half pinhead Size, 
the female red spider is nevertheless pro 
lific—laying hundreds of eggs, usually on 


the tree’s twigs, before dying. If laid in 


the fall, the eggs do not hatch until the 
following spring, and it is these winter 
eggs, Dr. H. J. Hueck of the University of 
Leyden in Holland reports in the journal, 


Nature (June 16), whose hatchings are 
influenced by light. More break through 
the shell when exposed to the daylight 


than when kept in the dark. By passing 
light through variously colored filters, he 
also found that a considerably higher per- 
centage of eggs hatched in blue light than 


in red. 
Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 


INVENTION 


Patent Bed Mattress 
Designed for Invalids 


with 


> BED MATTRESS 
designed 


a compressible 
particularly for 
invalids, permits facilities to be 
inserted under a bedridden patient without 
moving the this 
mid-section is made with the aid of straps 


center section, 


sanitary 
person. Compression of 
passing through it and mechanism by which 


tension is easily applied to them. Inventors 
are Alexarena Hay, Glace Bay, and Starr 


R. McLeod, Sydney, both in Nova Scotia, 
Canada. Patent 2,559956 was awarded to 
them 


Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
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MOTION TESTER—In his laboratory at the Air Force School of Aviation 
Medicine, Dr. Heinrich W. Rose (standing ) examines a subject with the motion 
parallax tester for visual depth perception. On the acuity of depth percep- 
tion, among other factors, depends the subject’s ability to land an airplane. 


One-Eyed Person Can Pilot 


Distance of moving objects can be judged with one 
eye alone, new type of test using movable wires mounted 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 
on a frame shows. 
> A PILOT with only one eye can land 


an airplane safely. 

Just how a one-eyed person is able to 
judge distance, depth, and speed as he must 
to make a plane landing is revealed by Dr. 
Heinrich W. Rose, research fellow at the 
U. S. Air Force School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, Randolph Field, Texas. 

Distance of moving objects, Dr. Rose 
found, can be judged with one eye alone 
through the familiar fact that objects close 
by appear to move faster than those farther 
away. The train in which you may be 
riding seems to be going faster if you look 
at the telegraph poles beside the track than 
if you keep your eye on the mountains in 
the far distance. 

A new type of test for distance percep 
tion designed by Dr. Rose has three wires 
mounted on a frame that moves rapidly 
up or down. The outer wires are fixed; 
the middle wire can be shifted nearer or 
farther away. The person tested adjusts 
this middle wire until it seems to him at 
the same distance as the other two. 

The average pilot can tell whether the 


middle wire is in front of the others or 


behind them from its apparent speed in 
relation to theirs. He can tell with only 
one eye open as well as with two. 

Dr. Rose’s test is called the “motion 
parallax tester;” it will probably keep some 
pilots in the air who would otherwise be 
grounded because their two eyes do not 
work well together in binocular vision. 

Dr. Rose became interested in 
search when he was a flight surgeon with 
the German Luftwaffe. One day he waited 
with his ambulance to pick up a pilot who 
had sent word by radio that one eye had 
been shot away. Instead of crashing, as was 
expected, the one-eyed pilot came in for 
a perfect three-point landing. 


this re 


Recommendation by Dr. Rose: Plant rows 
of small evergreens along runways as an 
aid to the approaching pilot. 

Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 


There are many varieties of dats through- 
out the world; some live entirely on fruit 
for food, some on insects, and then there 
is the vampire bat that feeds entirely on 


fresh blood. 


PHYSICS 
This Time Americans 
Claim Doing It First 


> A GROUP of American physicists are 
figuring that they have 
Stalin 

Boris G. Lazarev, a Soviet physicist, was 


a right to claim 
prizes for themselves. 

awarded a Stalin prize a few months ago 
for a new method of enrichment of helium 
with light isotopes. Early last year he and 
B. N. Eselson, published a 
method used to separate the hydrogen iso 


an assistant, 


tope, tritium, from helium. (Tritium is one 
of the supposed materials of the hydrogen 
super-bomb. ) 

But C. T. Lane of Yale points out in a 
comment to the American Institute of 
Physics (Puystcs Topay, July) that in 1947, 
he. H. A. Fairbank of Yale, A. O. C. Nier 
and L. T. Aldrich of University of Minne 
sota published the same “heat-flush” sepera 
tion method. 
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MEDICINE 
Terramycin Effective 
Against Children’s Whoops 


> WHOOPING COUGH can be treated 
effectively by the antibiotic, terramycin. 
This common and serious childhood in 
infection reduced in the duration of 
the whoop stage by about 60°, in clinical 
tests at the Charles V. Chapin Hospital, 
Providence, R. I., where terramycin, chloro 
mycetin and aureomycin were used on com 
parable cases. All three antibiotics helped 
recovery and were judged to be of almost 


Was 


equal clinical value. 

Terramycin was found also at the Uni 
versity of Washington School of Medicine 
to be as effective as the other two antibiotics 
previously reported whooping 
cough treatment. 

Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 


useful in 


INVENTION 
Heating System Combines 
Heat Pump and Solar Energy 


> A SPECIALLY and 
structed dwelling which is heated from a 
combination of the so-called heat pump and 
sclar energy brought patent 2,559,871 to 
Frazer W. Gay, Metuchen, N. J. The 
patent covers both the house structure and 


designed con 


the heating system. 
The building itself 
walls so constructed that air may circulate 
through them, and these walls extend down 
into the earth below the floor. This earth, 
directly below the floor, is used to store 
heat picked up by the heat pump to make 
it available during extreme cold weather. 
A solar heat trap, on the south wall of the 
house, captures radiation from the sun for 
use as the principal heat for the building. 
Letter, July 21, 1951 
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TECHNOLOGY 
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there are 


tor point ut that because more 
Ch . | f B f T il pot reparations of this vitamin no 
emica FOr oe . aiead t n i | 7 doctors should b ilert te 
Aids Oil Well Production ymptoms of overdosage which may com 
hen dos previously thought safe ar 
IEMICAI ( f f taken 
( pany 1 ing expel Besides tl I of hair and the skin 
fully u help g uble, their patient 1 menstrual change 
tr peti | ich presu | re not due to het ag 
rdinary p ig use after sl topped taking it 
It 3 nimal oil t in, the cycl turned to nor 
orld’s oil suppl Phe symptoms of too much vit in A 
is m tl ich like those of too littl itamin A 
inary pumping, nd of too litt id hor 
iring » You can eat i in A in butter 
n developed gg volk, ch i Yellow ii green 
f hich may t y es, esp rots, supply th 
ginal cru I! ! ical, caroten fro which the bod 
f natural s the vitamin. But if you are going 
t nds fre take it in pil fish liver oil, let yout 
rcing the ga doctor prescribe the « 
\not Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
CHEMISTRY 
World-War-Developed 
° 
Chemicals Repel Insects 
> SUMMERTI) MUISERY gy 
\\ \\ 
I Y “1 
of 
ORMULA D hit 
> News Letter 21 751 Ine R gers 4,1? 
FORMULA 2: Di thyl phthalat | 
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ARCHITECTURE 
Modular Designs Save Costs 
In Building Constructions 


> ONI 


new 


WAY to save costs in building a 
house is by what is called the 
S. Hous 


points out 


use ol 
modular method of design, the U 
ing and Home Finance Agency 

The modular method uses building mate 
rials which are standardized in dimensions, 
usually in lengths and widths which ar 
multiples of four inches. Much of the mate 
rials used in construction, including Jum 
window frames, are 


ber, A illboards and 


now factory-constructed on this basis of 
surement. If buildings are designed by 
hitects to us¢ nly these standardized 

’ 4 , \ ‘ l ind tit \ 
t 1eT I c s } thers 
signing ses tor themselves, 

Housing and Hon Finance Agency 

issu 1 illus d booklet entitled 

| M Mets IN Dwetuinec Dt 
wn. Copies are available trom the Supet 

} Doct { S. Government 

) g ( tt t (Sec pag 
Substant on ies 1 use building 
hieved only by cooperative efforts 

terials and juipment producers, 
rchitects and builders, Raymond M. Foley 
I id oof this government iwency, States 
Modular coordination provides a basic ap 
proach to one form ot cooperation needed 
Sufhicient modular materials are now avail 


e in masonry products, windows, kit 


n and other equipment tully warrant 
nodular planning and detailing by all 
Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 

INVENTION 


Patent Anti-Collision Device 
To Lessen Plane Crashes 


> DANGER 


Iwo planes would Li 


in the air of 


essened by an all 


collision 
] 


OF} 


plane proximity indicator on which Charles 
\dler, Jr.. Baltimore, received patent 

560,265. Its use would require all planes 
to employ special transmitting and receiy 


Ing equipment. 


Ch 


continuously 


transmitting device would send out 


impulses of a predetermine: 


igh frequency, and they would be sent 
' 


out in all Receiver 


vould pick up only this frequency. By th 


directions equipment 


use olf rectangular horn-type antenna, 1 
ould pick up sign only trom plane 
lying ibout ilutude. By a de 
vice attached to the receiver, the position 


indicated. 


July 21 


of othe urplanes 


Science News Letter, 195\ 4 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


5% Births in U. S. 
Without Doctor’s Help 


> A DOCTOR attends the birth of almost 


95 out of every 100 babies born alive in the 


United States today. 
The exact figure, for the year 1949, is 
94.8°., the National Office of Vital Statistics 


reports. In 1935 the figure was 87.5 
Biggest difference during the 15-year pe 
babies born 
36.5°... In 


came in the number of 
in hospitals. In 1935 this 
1949 it This 
three million babies were born in hospitals 
in 1949, which is more than twice the num 


riod 
was 
almost 


Was 6 means 


ber of hospital births in 1940 and almost 
ur times the number in 1935. 
In recent years nly one in 71) uirtl s | S 
been attended by physician 
” 
This change toward increased use of 
nedical and hospital facilities in recent 


years, the Federal vital statisticians 


point 


out, has “without doubt been an important 
factor in the continuous decline in the in 
fant and maternal mortality rates in th 


United States 


Science News Letter 


July 21, 1951 
NUTRITION 

Nourishing Hot Weather 
Meals for Good Health 


> HOT WI 


petite and 


ATHER may 


make it hard 


1,.] 
dull your ap 


to sleep it night. 
But your body needs nourishment and rest 


in summer as well as winter. If vou are 
feeling tired and dragged out these warm 
summel davs, it mav D because you are 


eating only light snacks and staying up too 


late in a effort to keep cool. Regular bed 
time hours for children and grown-ups will 
provide rest even if it is too hot to sleep 
soundly 
For hot weather meals, 
ind eat, try 


dinners. Vegetables, including potatoes, and 


easy to prepare 


nourishing, one-course salad 
enough meat, fish, eggs or cheese can go 
into the salad to provide the protein needed. 
he U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics suggests 
salads, but the imaginative cook will find 
many variations. A 
each person provides a complete meal ex 


the following 
two-cup serving for 


cept for bread, beverage and perhaps des 


sert. 

SUPER SUPPER SALAD mediun 
sized head lettuce, 12-15 leaves chicory, 8 
large leaves romaine medium-si ed cu 


cumber, medium-sized tomatoes, | cup 


hard-cooked 
eggs, | cup diced cured luncheon meat, 5 
pepper 


} } 
coarsely cut cooked chicken, 


rings, and 4 small green onions. 


Science News Letter for July 2], 195] 


Serve with a tart French dressing with 
cheese added. 


CHEF’S SALAD 


large romaine leaves, 


crumbled blue 
HEARTY 
shredded cabbage, 
(0-24 chicory 
matoes, 6 radishes, 4 cooked frankfurters, | 
thinly cooked chicken, and 4 
deviled Cgegs. 
with 


cups 


leaves, 2 medium-sized to 


cup sliced 
a tart French dressing with 
chopped onion and green pepper 

TROPICAL CHEF'S SALAD—20-24 
chicory leaves, 8-10 romaine leaves, 1 cup 
shredded cabbage, 2/3 cup small pineapple 
pieces, | cup chopped celery, | medium 


Serve 
added. 


sized cucumber, | medium-sized carrot, | 
cup coarsely cut cooked chicken, cup 
diced sharp cheese, cup finely shredded 
salami. 

Serve with a clear, tart oil dressing. 

Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
DENTISTRY 
e 

Tooth Brushing Helps 
To Prevent Decay 
> IF YO it t k ep your feet ree 
tro \ ot rushing aft 

R ¢ | tween Cals snack 
Do is part rlv if with ¢t il « 
snack yo ke indy ry sw 
drinks or foods. And you might ask you 
dentist or doctor ot tl bout a penicillin 
denutric 

All this 1s t idvice implied in researcl 
just reported to the American Dental Ass 
ciauon by Dr. Leonard S. Fosdick of North 
western University Dental School, Chicago, 


ind Comdr. William E. Ludwick and Capt 
C. W. Schantz of the Navy Dental Corps 
at Great Lakes, III 

Brushing teeth in the morning on arising 
and in the evening betore retiring, which 1s 


the common of most of us, has 


little effect in 
they find. This is true even when the tooth 
brushing is done with pastes or powders 
can prevent 


practice 
i 


hghting off tooth decay, 


containing chemicals which 


formation from fermentable 


sugars 
afte! 
carbohy 


acid 
in the mouth 
refined 
includes the ammoniated 


such as would be left 


eating sweet and other 


drate foods. This 
dentifrices. 

What is needed, the 
state, Is a that 
longed effect in preventing acid formation. 
Of 10 they including 
ammonia, only penicillin has 
fect. Used in a dentifrice or as 
or mouth wash, its effect in keeping down 


researchers 


pro 


dental 


substance will have a 


substances tested, 
a lasting et 
a lozenge 


acidophilus bacilli and acid formation lasts 
\ penicillin dentifrice 
used morning and night actually will re 


is long as 24 hours 


duce tooth decay, it has been reported. 

Reason penicillin 
effect, the researchers found, is that it clings 
to the teeth. The other 
Whether 


tooth cleansers wall result in 


why has this lasting 


Substances 


hlm on 


tested did not rouune daily us« 


ot pemeillin in 
penicillin sensiuzation and adverse reactions 
stated in the dental 


Is not report. 


Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Drop Leaflets from Sky 
In Psycho-War Test 


> A CLOUD of leaflets dropping from th« 
sky one of these days around Seattle, Wash., 
will not 
stunt. Rather, it will probably be a scientific 


necessarily be a new advertising 
experiment. 

Psychologists at the University of Wash 
ington’s Public Laboratory 
going to test, for the Air Force’s psychologi 
cal warfare research, the effects of various 
kinds of leaflets from planes. 
Guinea pigs in the experiments will be the 
people of the Pacific Northwest. 


Opinion are 


dropped 


Air Force officials in  Washington’s 
Pentagon said that the strategic, rather 
than the tactical effects of leaflets will 


primarily be studied in Seattle. They said 
that leaflets and messages delivered by air 


borne loudspeakers had already proven 

tacucally useful in Korea 
The University of Washington will carry 
ut the research under a $100,000-a-yea: 
contract, proposed to go for three years 
Project Revere,” the research wil 


Called 
be under the supervision of Dr 
Dodd, Unive Washington 


Studies 


Stuart ¢ 
rsity ol 
to determine how 
air-dropped 
leaflets spread, what per cent of the civilian 


will be made 


fast messages disseminated by 


population target will get the messages and 


how wide an area they may be expected 
{ CO I 

Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
TECHNOLOGY 


Nearby Explosions Can Not 
Blow in New-Type Window 


> HEAVY NEARBY explosions will b 
unable to blow entire windows, frame and 
ll, into a room, if they are the new-typ 


Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass Company of Pittsburgh, 


bomb window” developed by the 


ID 


Pa. This bomb-proof window contains 


glass-plastic laminate which opens by fold 
ing about its edges. 

The window consists of three layers 
laminated into a single unit, Dr. J. Hervey 
Sherts of the The 
a sheet of glass, the middle layer 
segmented polyvinyl 


and the inner laver 


pane 


company states. outel 


laver 1s 
i partially sheet of 
butvral plastic, consists 
of four triangularly shaped pieces of glass 


with apexes meeting at the center of the 


indow pane. 


The plastic layer extends beyond th 
f 


glass edges and is bolted to the window 
This 


open like 


Irame to serve iS a hinge permits 


the inner glass segments to 


doors if the outer plate ot glass 1S broken. 


The plastic is elastic and returns to neat 


riginal size When the pressure is removed 
The segments can then be stuck closed with 


tape or chewing gum unul such time as 


glass may be replaced without 


the outer 


Inconyenience 
Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
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News 


Wealthy South, Healthy North 


A more prosperous South and a better-fed North 
are resulting from a vegetable breeding program for the 
South started about 15 years ago. 


By MARTHA G. MORROW 


> A MORE | perous South an et 
N I ing ge 
yy gi for tl south in 
. wo rl | S 
) Agricultur 
\ } ivan can dy ( 
S tern Regional Veg: 
g | tory ju en miles 
( ». ¢ ! summe! 
( g is. Se »5 000.000 of 
ons with toug! t 
n rinds wv hipped north 
( ntel I [ ns Intr duc “cl only 
¥ read gardet 
Hoy 
S ’ Vi 
} H great sugal 
g d ped f South 
M4 in I ig Sat 
I in growing in 
f S ing ught 
( g 1 igl ita 
( ing t nutritional 
I tl tation’s 
R I itory, with an ey 
developing ¢ that ship well 
Phi elon rind does 
i lon fre h 
‘2 I fl Is mor ] por 
Toug! not prevent snapbeans 
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Breed Vegetables Only 


Tl \ ratory in the country de 
en getable breeding, the 
Sy } f R v1 | Veget } Breeding 
Laboratory w set up in South Carolina 
5’ i yy I 136 to conduct basic 
i ind havior of 
f to develop vegetable 
| na ett 
1 region f tl 
{ St 
\ WO O00 F their 
t t reeding 
| ! I xtends \\ tw ird 
\ gh Kentucky, Arkan 
O Texa nd includes 
all stat ith and east. Since some grow 
ng ditior ire somewhat similar the 
itl H il ind 
R 
S, 


large areas of land suited to truck farming 
and long growing seasons in both spring 
ind fall—and even throughout the winter 
in the deep South—should play a large role 
in supplying fresh vegetables to northern 

irkets where some 40,000,000 city-dwell 
ers are dependent on outside sources for 
vegetables. Large quantities of mar 
are shipped 


their 
Act garde n produce each year 
north by southern growers. 
South on the whole 
produce  sufhcient 
eet Its own nutritional requirements dur 
Large quantities of fresh 


But the does not 


garden vegetables to 


ing late summer 
ind processed vegetables are shipped into 


the South from other parts of the country. 


In midsun mer, tor instance, fresh tomatoes 
ind head lettuce are imported from the 
North 

Wide variations exist throughout the South 
in the character of the soils, in rainfall and 
in seasonal temperatures. Plant diseases 
and insect pests to destroy crops and to 
spread certain diseases are tound here as 
in other parts of the country. Nematodes, 
microscopic parasiuc worms that damage 
the roots of many plants, are common. 


Aga tae 3 
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WATERMELON “HAMMOCKS”—Melons, grown on tr 
ground space, are supported in cloth hammocks to keep their own weight 
from breaking them from the stem at the U. S. Regional Vegetable Breeding 
C. F. Andrus, senior horticulturist, is shown 


Laboratory, Charleston, S. C. 


Frost in early spring and late fall, excessive 
heat in summer and, at times, prolonged 
drought in some sections combine to make 
vegetable growing difficult at best. 

Most of the vegetables grown in the 
South, with the exception of certain newer 
varieties of sweetpotatoes, 
collards, southern peas and kale, were chief 
ly developed in the northern states. Fre 
quently these varieties do not grow well 
on such soil and in such climate as is avail 
southern states. 


able in these 


Developed for Specific Needs 


The Regional Vegetable Breeding Labo 
ratory already is helping meet the need for 
varieties specifically designed to flourish in 
the South. Heat tolerance, disease resistance 
and ability to ship well are high on the list 
of requirements. 

Vegetables developed specifically for the 
home gardener may be quite different from 
those created for the truck farmer. The 
truck farmer wants most of his vegetables 
to mature all at once; the home gardener 
desires vegetables that ripen over as long 
a period The truck farmer 
must be able to ship his produce to market 


as pe ssible. 


with a minimum of damage and his crops 


should permit harvest by machine if pos 


sible; home gardeners hand-pick their own 
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vegetables and usually eat or process them 
harvested. At the laboratory 
more attention usually is given to the needs 
of the truck farmer. 


as soon as 


The active breeding program at present 
is limited to seven crops. Dr. S. H. Yarnell, 
director of the Laboratory, also personally 
does the research on cabbage and sweet 
corn. C. F. Andrus is responsible for the 
tomato and breeding. J. C. 
Hoffman does the breeding of snap beans 
and lima beans. J. A. Eades devotes his 
time exclusively to English or garden peas. 


watermelon 


The vitamin C in tomatoes and cabbage, 
niacin and sugar in sweet corn, and fiber 
content of snap beans are determined by 
Miss Margaret Kanapaux. All varieties at 
the Laboratory, to be considered promis 
ing, must not only grow well and look 


appetizing, but also be wholesome to eat. 


The study of a new variety of snap bean 
however, only begins at the 
Laboratory. Once a 
found, it is 


or tomato, 
Vegetable Breeding 
promising variety has been 
tested in several dozen locations through 
out the South. Certainly it is possible to 
get more information in a single season 


by growing a vegetable in 25 locations than 


PSYCHOLOGY 
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by growing this vegetable in the same plot 
for 25 years. 
The Southern 
Trials, a voluntary 
throughout the South, makes it 
to compare new varieties and 
lines with standard varieties under a wide 
poorly 


Cooperative Vegetable 


cooperative networ k 
pe ssible 


breeding 


range of conditions. In this way 
adapted lines can be pulled out in a single 
season. By the end of the fourth year, it is 
fairly well known how a promising new 
variety will compare with the best ones 
grown commercially. 

Plant breeders, pathologists and 
culturists, state research stations and indi 
viduals, in all some 70 persons work to 
gether to make these Trials a 
With a chairman for each crop, all promis 
ing varieties are thoroughly tested, irrespec 
tive of where or by whom they 
oped. Those that prove satisfactory in these 


horti 


SUCCESS. 


are dev € | 


stringent tests are made avaliable to seeds 
thereafter offer 
plantings. 


men, who in turn soon 


them to growers for sizable 
With each new. variety developed, increased 
prohts are in store for growers 1n the South, 
and often in other parts of the country as 


well. 
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Forced Confessions 


> THE UNITED Nations could take action 
against Czechoslovakia for their third- 
degree methods in forcing a_ confession 


from the newspaper correspondent William 
N. Oatis and the grilling of jet pilot Luther 
G. Roland if the suggestion made by Dr. 
Joost A. M. Meerloo had been adopted. 

Dr. Meerloo urged early this year that 
the United Nations declare that political in- 
tervention in the human mind to force 
confessions or betrayal is an international 
crime on a par with genocide. Such an 
attack on man’s mind and will might be 
called “menticide,” Dr. Meerloo proposed 
in a report to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PsycHIATRY. 

Mental torture—menticide—is the stock- 
in-trade of all police states, Dr. Meerloo 
points out. He had direct experience with 
menticide as a physician treating mental 
and physical ills under the Nazis in the 
Netherlands for two years. 

It is a growing threat to mankind, he 
said—a threat far worse than genocide be 
thought and makes 
man’s 


cause it detroys free 


servile, mechanical instruments of 
inviolate thought processes. 

If the prisoner’s mind proves too resis 
tant under third-degree methods, Dr. Meer 
loo reported, narcotics are given to confuse 
morphine, bar 


it: mescalin, marihuana, 


biturates, alcohol. If his body collapses be 


fore his mind capitulates, he receives 
sumulants—benzedrine, caffein, coramine 
lll of which help to preserve consciousness 


until he confesses. 
Drugs reported used by the Communists 
to produce confessions would not themselves 


be effective toward this result, according to 
medical opinion in this country. “Acted 
ron,” one drug reported used for this pur 
pose, is known in the United States unde 
the name benzedrine. It is the “pep pill” 
used by truck drivers to keep awake on 
the road and by students who want to stay 
awake while cramming for examinations. 
It might be used by the Communists to 
keep their victims awake during long hours 
of incessant questioning. 
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INVENTION 
Twists in Line Replace 
Ordinary Clothespins 


> THE NEED for the long-used ordinary 
clothespin to hold the washing on the line 
is eliminated with a new type of clothes- 
line on which the government has issued a 
patent. 

This clothesline is made up of a series of 
twisted wire links. The twisting is in the 
middle of each link. Both ends of the links 
are broadened to form a crossbar at one end 
and a hinged clasp at the other. It is this 
hinged piece that keeps the clothes on the 
line. 

Patent 2,557,756 was awarded to Melvin 
I. Ollman, Indianapolis, Ind., for this in 
venuon. The patent covers not only the line 
but a container for the line as well. This 
container is permanently attached to the 
line and forms only a small package when 
the line is collapsed within it. 

Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 
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its white web of feeding threads into the 
roots underground. That is why foresters 
do not like it 

The honey mushroom, or honey agaric, 
iS SOI people call it, is a most aggressive 


ind since it is very abun 


distributed, it 
especially in 


lumber parasit 


widely has consid 


dant and 


cral economic lmnportance, 


hese days of disappearing forests 
But the mushroom gatherer has another 
opinion of it. It is, perhaps, not quite up to 
the mark of the field ; iaric or the shaggy 
in or some of the other fungiphile’s 
favorites, but it makes pretty good eating 
just the same. And it is so easy to get a 
asketful that one can provide mushrooms 
for the camp for several days in a few 
ninutes of collecting 
The honey mushroom ts easy to identify. 
lt gets its name from the characteristic 
rown color of its upper surface. The cap 
usually further marked with a number 
harply pointed, « colored scales near 
rT Un g1 re whit 
, g s bec d. Th 
ing Tl not easy 1 
ft »; this marks it off tre 
1 \ rd fr dible 
pI I Vv a ring out tl 
thoug! tr ut and disap 
' ge Is no cup at tl 
E:4 \manitas 
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> WELDING OPERATION on a jet en 
gine at Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., yields a 
picture, shown on the front cover of this 
week’s Science News Letter, that resem 
bles one “from out of this world.” 
INVENTION 


Flaming Gases Melt 
Ice on the Roadway 


roadw Ay will be 


> ICE ON the no barrier 
to motor vehicles equipped with a melting 


Work, Play for Health 


> WORK AND play are good medicine 
hundreds of ousands of patients in 
ntal hospitals, Dr. Daniel Dancik, chiet 
f the physical medicine rehabilitation serv 
of the Veterans Administration Hospital 
Northport, L. L., declared at the meeting 
American Medical Association in 
Atlantic City, N. J 
| radical cure tor 1 ital illness has 
n found except for those early stages 
process still is wholly reversible,” 
Dr. Dancik said 
I neuropsychiatric patient, he ex 
in | in irtably ( I not work or play 
| fore, t ch such a patient how 
rk and how to play is to teach him 
really to adjust.” Dr. Dancik said 
Thi st describes the function of physical 
dicine 1n large neuropsychiatric hos 
Physi dicing 1ust make it pos 
for tl patient to find an outlet tor 
instinctual urges in work and play 
Tl hould properly guided and 
ig rT] tivitl hould be selected 
patient's special needs, interest and 
tv and all thes cuvities should be 
y ( nd expanded. Idleness is debilit 
p \ i s\ reason of 
Dp ig I hius 1 ecially i 
hronic Psyc tl 
Properly prescri cuvity, | 1d, re 
thon SSeS 1d strains. de 





device invented by Jack Hamblin, Ports 
mouth, Ohio, on which he received patent 
2,560,221. With it, flaming gases hit the 
roadbed just ahead of the driving wheels. 

Bottled gas, the kind used in many rural 
s for cooking and heating, is the fuel 

ployed. The tank holding it is placed 
in the baggage compartment. Ignition 1s 
vy electricity from the vehicle’s electrical 
system. Lighting the burners, and control 
of the How of gas and the direction of the 
resulting flames are ide by the driver 
without leaving his seat 

Science News Letter, July 21, 1951 

elops initiative and confidence, fosters 
norale and feelings of well-being and en 
hances security and self respect 

Many patients who do not fit into the 
occupational training program adjust 


themselves to training in office procedures 


This in itself,” Dr. Dancik pointed out, 
makes for realism and recognition of th 
patient’s capabilities and at the same tim: 
fosters ideal patterns ot behavior.” 

Science News Letter, July 21, 1751 
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Spy on Sun's Outer Surface 


Two powerful new, 26-foot coronagraphs, to give 
man-made eclipses, are under construction for installation 


at Climax and Alamogordo. 


> TWO POWERFUL new instruments 
for spying on the sun are now under con 
struction. The world’s largest, these 26- 
foot coronagraphs, designed to produce 
man-made eclipses of the sun, will prob 
ibly go into operation late this year. 
Although designed for basic research, 
these twin instruments may make possible 
long-range 
radio blackout, magnetic disturbances, and 
unusually brilliant northern lights. They 
may even conceivably some day lead to 


more accurate forecastung of 


accurate long-range forecasting of weather 
here on earth. 


Two coronagraphs are considered a mini 
mum if scientists are to get at least one 
set of basic observations daily. One will be 
installed at the High Altitude Observatory 
of Harvard University and the University 
£ Colorado, at Climax, Colo., some 11,000 
feet high. The other will be at a com 
panion station on Sacramento Peak, neat 
\lamogordo, N 


wds indicate that unavoidable seasons of 


Mex. Meteorological rec 


bad weather do not tend to occur simul 
taneously at the two locations. 

\ coronagraph enables man to study the 
day-to-day changes in the sun’s corona or 
outer envelope, which is too faint to be 
seen except during an eclipse when the 
blinding light of the sun’s disk is blocked 
out. The first instrument to do this arti 


DENTISTRY 


hicially was designed only about two decades 
ago. 

Fitted with highly sensitive filters, corona 
graphs also patrol the prominences, great 
masses of gas that shine spectacularly around 
the sun’s limb. Occasionally these jets of 
hot luminous material rocket upward a 
quarter of a million miles or more, then 
fade or splash back on the solar surface. 

The two instruments were designed by 
astronomers of Harvard College Observa 
tory and the High Alutude Observatory of 
Harvard University and the University of 
Colorado Sponsoring development and 
construction of the big solar telescopes are 
the Office of Naval Research, the Air Forc« 
Research and Development Command and 
Research Corporation. 


Skilled craftsmen at the Westinghous 


Electric Corporation are now busy con 
structing the mechanical mounts for the 


two 26-foot instruments. 


Magnetism is now believed to be as 
important as gravity in controlling the 
motions of gases in the solar atmosphere, 
points out Dr. Donald H. Menzel of Har 
vard Observatory. The invisible lines of 
magnetic force act like soft springs and 
sag under the weight of the solar prom 


inences, but tend to give some support t 


them. 
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Thumb-Suckers' Hay Rake 


> THE CHILD who persists in sucking 
his thumb after he is more than three and 
a half years old should have a device called 
i “hay rake” to help him stop the habit. 
This advice comes from Dr. Edward S. 
Mack of San Francisco, instructor in dentist 
ry for children at the School of Dentistry, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Dr. Mack agrees with psychiatrists anc 
child psychologists that thumb-sucking often 
persists because the child has some emo 
tional difficulty or need. He points out 
that it is rare in an only child, suggesting 
that the child who has to share his parents’ 
love and attention may take to thumb 
sucking to comfort himself in such a situ 
ation. He urges that parents make the 
young child feel loved and secure and that 
emotional difhculties should be straightened 
uit. Thumb-sucking may stop when this 1s 
done, he states. But, he points out, there 


is usually a time lag between straightening 
out the emotional dificulues and the stop 
ping of the sucking. 

“The time lag is often long enough to 
permit further indulgence in the habit. This 
time lag may exist for months or even 
years. During this period, an ‘empty habit’ 
persists,” he states. 


Dr. Mack 


child specialists who claim that 


disagrees strenuously with 
thumb 
sucking does not cause mouth and jaw 
deformities. In a report in the JoURNAL oO} 
rHE AMERICAN Dentat Association (July) 
he lists possible effects of thumb-sucking as 
abnormal development of jaws, missshapen 
nose and lip structure, irregular permanent 
teeth, speech defects and mouth breathing 
that may lead to respiratory infections. 
The “hay rake” 


effective way of breaking the habit consists 


suggested as the most 


of a “series of tines which acts as a fence 


to prevent thumb-sucking and tongu 





La) 













thrusting.” It is temporarily cemented to 
the teeth to “constantly remind the tongue 
] 


to keep behind the appliance” and the 


stay out of the mouth. Used 


thumb t 
properly, Dr. Mack states, it is “always 


Si ccessful 
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INVENTION 
Improved Ceramics Are 
Of Varying Hardnesses 


> IMPROVED CERAMICS, suitable for 
ornamental uses and for industrial appli 
cations bearing parts to 


tbrasives, are of the type made with metallic 


ranging trom 


oxides but have Varying hardness qualities 
depending upon the amount of titanium 


oxide included in them. 


These ceramics contain titanium oxide, 


copper oxide, and two or more of the 
group composed of oxides of iron, cobalt, 
nickel and chromium. The characteristics 
f the composition depend upon the amount 
f titanium oxide, which may vary up to 
65 of the total. Patent 2,560,188 was 
issued to Daniel Rosenthal, 
N. Y., on this invention. 
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tation Laboratory of the National Applied 
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New Process Yields More 


Furfural from Cor 


ncobs 


> FURFURAL, for making nylons and for 


many other industrial appl 
from corncobs, oat hulls, o 
brans and rice 
quantities by a process on 
has been issued. 

Inventors of the process 
furfur: 
liquors, are John W. Dun 
Frye and Elbert C 
II. 
Rights have been assignec 
States 


the production of 


government as rep 


ications, is made 
r cottonseed hull 


hulls in greatly increased 


which a patent 


, technically for 
il from pentose 
ning, Charles F. 


Lathrop, all of Peoria, 
Patent 2,559,607 was awarded to them. 


1 to the United 


resented by the 


Department of Agriculture. 


Production by the process 


solutions of pentoses, pat 


It is a continuous 


pre CESS 


heating a solution containing 1.5 


1s from aqueous 


ticularly xylose. 
that consists of 
to 10 


xylose and 1.5 to 5 sulfuric acid, at 
about 150 degrees Centigrade, to convert 
the xylose to furfural. Important in the 
method is maintaining the concentration 
of furfural in the conversion below 0.7°/, 


which is done by a special 
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MEDICINE 


News Lerrer for Ja/y 21, 1951 


ScieNct 


Clue to Lung Cancer 


> RHEUMATIC ACHES and pains in the 
joints and long bones with swelling of the 
finger and toe joints may provide an im 
portant clue for early diagnosis of lung 
caneer, 

Five cases of lung cancer in which these 
symptoms were the first significant ones and 
a sixth case in which these symptoms were 
present are reported by Drs. John D. Patti 
son, Jr., of Toledo, Ohio, and Drs. Erwin 
teck and William B. Miller of Pittsburgh 
in the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
Association (June 30). Five of the patients 
were seen at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Aspinwall, Pa. 

The symptoms are part of a disease called 
hypertrophic osteoarthropathy. It almost al 


ways is secondary to an acute or chronic 


disease of the lungs or other internal 
organs. 
BIOPHYSICS 


The disease often is mistaken for rheu 
matoid arthritis. Many patients with lung 
cancer have been treated for many months 
as arthritics before a chest X-ray revealed 
the lung condition, Dr. Pattison and asso 
clates point out. 

They stress that the 
symptoms usually appear long enough be 
fore lung symptoms to allow successful 
removal of the cancer. The aches and pains 
in hands and feet clear up with dramatic 
speed after the cancer has been removed. 

The enlargement of the hands and feet 
in some of these cases make them look 
something like persons suffering from the 
pituitary gland disase, acromegaly. 


rheumatism-like 


Persistent hoarseness and cough are other 
symptoms of early lung cancer which 
should not be ignored. The rheumatic 
disease gives doctors one more early signal. 
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Sense of Smell Baffles 


> SCIENCE IS not yet sure how you smell 
broiling beefsteak, your girl’s 
favorite perfume or any other odor. 


a rose, a 


Tests reported in Los Angeles call in 
question the heat absorption theory of sense 
of smell put forth in 1947 by Drs. Walter 
R. Miles and Lloyd H. Beck, Yale Uni 
versity psychologists. 

The Miles-Beck theory says that the sub- 
stance producing the odor gives off a gas 
heat radiation of 
certain wavelengths given off within the 
nose. detected in the 
nose’s olfactory sense organ is signaled to 


that absorbs infrared or 


This loss of heat 
the brain and interpreted as the sensation 
of odor. They did their original work on 
held that 
particles hitting 


bees. Earlier theory odor is a 


chemical sense, aromatic 


MEDICINE 


the nose and going into solution on its 
moist inside lining. 

Now Drs. A. Theodore 
Wm. E. Parkins of the physics department 
at University of Southern California have 
set up tests that they feel do not support 
the infrared theory. Odor-containing air 
kept at constant temperature of the body 
and breathed by a person still produced the 
sensation of edor, whereas the experimenters 
suggest under the Miles-Beck theory this 
should not be the case. 

Such tests are not considered conclusive, 
and they suggest a further test of the 
theory by inserting into the nasal passages 
a sealed tube of odorous gas in a con 
tainer transparent to the heat rays that are 
supposed to be absorbed to produce the 
odor effect. 


Forrester and 
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75 Have Frostbite Damage 


> ONLY 75 of the 2,500 men who suffered 


frostbite during the withdrawal from 
Chosen Reservoir in Korea last winter 
lost any toes or, in medical terms, “had 


any permanent loss of substance.” 

These figurés were announced by Capt. 
E. R. Hering, of the Navy Medical Corps, 
at the meeting of the American Medical 
Association in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Capt. Hering contradicted some of the 
reports on frostbite during the “dramatic 
and bloody withdrawal from the Chosen 
Reservoir” last winter. 


“We had good clothing in sufficient 
quantity and the men had been indoctrin 
ated, although they were not trained Arctic 
troops by any means. But the very nature 
of that fight,” he declared, “made it im 
possible for the troops to take all pre 
cautions. Men would struggle up the steep 
hills to drive out the Chinese and protect 
the column of vehicles. Their feet would 
perspire and then they would be pinned 
down and the 
They had 
and even changing them must have been 


sweat would turn to ice. 


no facilities for drying socks 














arrived in Hogaru with a 


difheult. Men 
shell of ice 


1 *” 
poots 


around their feet inside thet 


The criteria for deciding which cases 
would be evacuated and which would fight 
their way back with their comrades, when 
every man capable of bearing a rifle was 
Fifth 


mental Surgeon. He refused to be 


needed, were the feet of the Regi 
evacu 
ated, although he could not walk without 
great pain, but instead insisted on riding 
in an ambulance with his medical section. 
with feet than his were 


evacuated, Capt. Hering personally passing 


The men worse 


on all controversial cases. 
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@® RADIO 


Saturday, July 28, 1951, 3:15-3:30 pom, EDT 


with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


“Adventures in Science,” 


Dr. Robert R. Williams, a chemist widely known 
for his synthesis of vitamin B, and assistant to 
the president of the Research Corporation, will 
discuss “Enriching Rice for World Health.” 





INVENTION 
Portable Drink Dispenser 
Ends Empty Bottle Menace 


> UMPIRES AT ball games may welcome 
a portable “drink” dispensing device, which 
patent 
in which the beverage is carried in bulk 
and sold by the cup instead of by the bottle. 

It consists of a double-walled tank that 
is worn on the back of the salesman. The 


received a from the government, 


inner section holds the beverage. Between 
Solid 
used 


the two walls, cold air circulates. 
carbon dioxide, so-called dry ice, is 
to chill the circulating air and consequently 
the beverage. 

The inventor is Art Kassel, Van Nuys, 
Calif. Patent 2,558,181 was awarded to him. 
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yj >\ Sprays direct from your mixing 
bucket weed killers. Rose and 
Shrub sprays, etc. Also sprays any 


Soluble fertilizer such as Am- 
\ , monium Sulphate evenly and 
$498 without burning the lawn. No 

- hand pumping, water pressure 

femme does the work. 1 gal. concen- 


trated in mixing bucket makes 
10 gals. spray. Will not clog on soapy sprays. All- 
metal with filter screen. Also pumps out small fish- 
ponds when desired. Aerates fishponds with oxygen 
from the air in few minutes. Keeps lawns, shrubs, 
fishponds in tip-top shape with less work and invest- 
ment. Fully complete. 5 day trial money back guar- 
antee. Dealers solicited. Literature on request or sent 
COD if desired plus postage. Sent prepaid with re- 
mittance of $1.98. Prompt shipment. 
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LETTER Jo 


¢ New Machines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washingt« 


6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 579. To 
* . , 
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sound waves resulting 


from the rapid expansion, really an explo 


sion, of the air along the path of a lightning 
Hash 

Peat 1 product of decayed vegetation, 
mostly of such aquatic plants as_ reeds 


nd sedges. 


Rats harbor and carry the germs of six 


serious to man. 
Some of the world’s strongest steel wire 


banjo and 
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is used for guitar strings; it is 


drawn so fine that a pound of steel will 
equip nearly 1,500 banjos with strings. 
Sugarcane wax is a relatively new Ameri 
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An extra fillip for every week . . . 


request each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscriptio 
.@ PROPELLERS for use on lighte) thai 
air ships, commonly called blimps, enabi 
backward or 1 
hover in a stationary position by means ¢ 
a special transmission device. This electrica 
ly-operated transmission in the _propelle 


; 


hub gives quck-responding control. 


them to move forward, 
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joe ELECTRIC LAWNMOWER, an in 
proved type in a plastic casing that can ne 
corode, has an electri ally drive 
steel blade that cuts when th 
pushed forward or pulled back 
blade makes 1,750 revolution 
which assures clean cutting. 


rust o7 
rotating 
mower 1s 
ward. The 
pe r minute 
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jo POCKET STOVE, so called because « 
its tiny size, consists of three metal pari 
that fit together like a match box but whi 
can be assembled to form a shelf betwee 
two uprights. A chemical pellet, placed o 
the shelf and lighted uith a match, pre 
vides heat enough to boil water or fry a 


SS 
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